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THE x ayyypiLio 
Tuts animel derives it from the covering that 


nature has bestowed upon it, ‘which isa close compact 
‘coat of armour, so exceedingly well fitted for defence, 
‘and so much resembling the armour of our forefa- 
thers, that, had the animal been a native of Europe, 
‘we might naturally have conjectured that man had 
taken his first hint of a eoat of mail from this ani- 
mal. The structure of the fhell of the armadillo is, 


‘however, far more elegant and commodious than any 


of the inventions of man; and the animal, though 
completely armed, moves with nearly as much free- 
‘dom, and has as-much command of all the joints of its 
body, as if-it were covered with a soft flexible fkin. 
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All this clafs of animals, of which there are many 
varieties, ate natives of south America. They are 
all covered with a strong crust or fhell, nearly as 
impenetrable as that of the tortoise ; and are distin- 
guifhed from each other by the number of flexible 
bands of which it is composed. They differ from each 
other in various other particulars ; but, in general, there 
are two large pieces that cover the fhoulders and the 
rump, between which lie the bands. These bands 
are not unlike those in the tail of a lobster ; and, 
being flexible, give way to the motions of the eni- 
mal. The bands and other parts of.the fhell are or- 
namented with a vast variety of figures, which ren- 
der this covering no lefs beautiful than convenient. 

It is a harmlefs inoffensive animal; feeds on roots, 
fruits, and other vegetables; grows very fat; and is 
greatly esteemed for the delicacy of its fleth. 

No attempt has yet been made to domesticate this 
animal; though, if it were capable of being tamed, 
it would probably add considerably to the luxuries 
of the table, and the emolument of the farmer. The 
Indians hunt it with small dogs trained for that pur- 
pose. It burrows under ground like the rabbit. When 
surprised it runs to its hole; or if it cannot get to 
it, attempts to make a new one, which it does with 
great expedition, having strong claws on its fore’ 
feet, with which it adheres so firmly to the ground, 
that, if it fhould be caught by the tail whilst making 
its way into the earth, its resistance is so great, that 
it will sometimes leave it in the hands of the pur-' 
suers. To avoid this, the hunter has recourse to ar- 
tifice ; and, by tickling it with a stick, it gives up 
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its hold, and suffers itself to be taken alive. If no 
other means of escape be left, it rolls itself up with 
in its covering, by drawing in its head and legs, and 
bringing its tail rourftl them, as a band to connect 
them more forcibly together; in this situation it 
sometimes escapes, by rolling itself over the edge of 
a precipice, and generally falls to the bottom unhurt. 

The most succefsful method of catching armadil- 
loes is by snares laid for them by the sides of rivers, 
or other places where they frequent. They all bur- 
row very deep in the ground, and seldom stir abroad, 
except during the night, whilst they are in search of 


food. 
The figure prefixed represents the six banded ar- 


madillo, called Tarov. It is about the size ofa 
young pig ; between the folds of the bands are a few 
scattered hairs ; its belly and thighs are covered with 
long hairs; its tail is long, thick at the base, and tae 
pers toa point. It is found in Brazil and Guiana. 





eecoratces 9 OND LETTER. 
To the pe Ble'o reqt Britain. 


AGREEABLE to my promise I now proceed to offer 
some observations omthe question, “ In what hands 
may power, in the administration of government, be 
most safely intrusted; and under what modifications 
ought. it to be put, so as to guard the most effectually 
against the abuses of it?” 

This question, I conceive, can only be properly an- 
swered by having recourse to experience ; for as to 
speculative reasoning, in matters of this sort, no re- 
liance can safely be had upon it. 
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In looking back to the history of past times, we 
find that the earliest form of government that can be 
traced is the regal: and the royal authority in the 
Asiatic dominions, in general, seems to have been 
subject to few restraints. As far as their history 
can be traced, the decrees of the prince constituted 
the law of the land. Despotism appears to have been 
congenial to these climates. And it-has there taken 
such firm root as still to prevail‘in that. fine.country. 
Human nature, of course, appears in Asia only in a. 
degraded state, The faculties of the mind seem not 
to have been there ever fully developed. Their. vi- 
cious system of government reprefses every noble 
exertion ; and we there look in vain for that cnerge-- 
tic ardour which conscious independence. can.alone: 
inspire. 

From Asia, we have good. reason to believe that- 
Europe was originally peopled. And the colonies- 
which migrated from thence naturally introduced 
the same form of government they had experienced. 
at home. In this way we find that the earliest states 
in Europe, that occur in history, were subjected ta 
regal authority: but by degrees the people becoming: 
sensible of the abuses to which power: gave rise 
among them, endeavoured to vindicate their rights, 
by not only destroying the tyrants, but also by sub- 
jecting those who were intrusted with sovereign 
Sway, to various ‘restraints, with a view te prevent 
those evils which unlimited power in the sovereign 
had engendered. To circumstances of this sort we 
are to attribute the origin of what has been called the 
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free states.of Greece, and the establifhment of the 
Roman republic. 

The devices which these: people adopted dines 
bing the power of the first magistrate were various 5 


_ and. the effects of these changes.in the administration 


of government soon becameapparent. Man, in these 
free states, became a more active, a more bustling, a 
more. turbulent animal than formerly. These ef- 
fects cannot be denied. It: is, however; somewhat: 
difficult to answer a.question that niodern philosos. 
phers.have started, viz.. whether. the happinefs of the 
human -race, was, upon the whole, augmented, or di- 
minified by. the- changes? On the. one hand, there 
seems to be no doubt but:the faculties of the human 
mind were thus enlarged.. But whether, as.in para-. 
dise, the knowledge of good,. did. not: also introduce 
with, it the knowledge of evil, in a yet higher degree, 
is-difficult to say.. Ail. that: we are authorised to 
pronounce with certainty,.from a.review of these an~ 
cient free states,.is, that the changes they adopted in 
their form of government were by no means calcu. 
lated: to produce the effect intended; for though 
power was thus taken from one set of persons, and 
given to another, it. was still liable to be abused ; and 
these abuses became in a fhort time so great,,as to 
end in the total overthrow. of the respective.consti- 
tutions of government, and enslavement: of the 
people in all of them.. The existence of all these 
free states was fhort: the whole course of their poli- 
tical life: was. **a. troubled stream :” private pro- 
petty was never among them effectually secured 
manufactures.and industry were scarcely there kaown: 
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war was their trade, and rapine was deemed he- 
roism. The real ends of government were not of 
course answered by the political institutions they 
adopted. It is not, therefore, among the ancients 
that we are to look for lefsons in the art of govern. 
ment. Mankind were then evidently unacquainted 
with the circumstances which constitute the efsence 
of political freedom. And, were we rot accustomed 
from our infancy to admire the institutions. of the 
states of Greece and Rome, without understanding 
them, we fhould perhaps execrate them as _ the basest 
political establifhments that ever existed on the globe, 
What we have been accustomed to adore under the 
name of struggles for freedom, if they had been deno- 
minated, as they really were, contentions for power, 
would have excited our disgust instead of admiration, 
So little was the prosperity of the country, by. which 
I mean the general happinefs and tranquillity of the 
people, attended to, or understood, that there is not, 
among all their squabbles, which are recorded with so 
much pomp and. parade by their historians, one single 
institution, either proposed or adopted, that hada 
clear and direct tendency to that end, It is a con- 
tinued bustle for that, which, if it had been obtained, 
could have profited them nothing. It is not therefore 
‘from the models of antiquity that ‘‘ the friends of the 
people” with to borrow their ideas of improving the 
constitution of Britain, but from other lefs objection- 
able sources. 

- The great object which seems to have been aimed at 
by the constitution-makers of antiquity, was to limit 
the time during which the supreme authority of the 
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first magistrate could be held by any one man; and 
provided this was effectually done they seemed to’ 
think that all was well. They were not aware that 
while they thus reprefsed the insolence of one-man, 
they conferred that power on thousands of others, 
who would be much lefs scrupulous in exercising,’ 
and witif more difficulty checked in abusing it. 
While they fhut the door against one abuse, they 
opened up a source of corruption that was insatiable. 
Virtue, in those who there aimed at power, was, of 
all qualities, that which was the most unsuccefsful. 
Frugality and public economy were in him the worst 
of crimes ; and he who could squander the public 
money with the most lavith profusion in feasts, en- 
tertainments, and fhows, was the person who was 
deemed the most capable of conducting public affairs. 
In this way the body of the people became corrupt- 
ed,—their leaders abandoned in principle,—and their 
political existence of course came quickly to an end. 
It was reserved for modern times, warned by the 
unfortunate fate of these ill judging states, to devise 
a political system by which the power of the first 
magistrate fhould be so respectable as to be able to 
curb disorders in the state, though at the same time 
so limited as to be unable to opprefs the weakest in- 
dividual. It is that system which the ‘“* friends of 
the people” with to defend ; and it is to guard against 
corruptions that threaten to sap the foundations of 
it which has induced them to afsociate together at ’ 
ptesent, and to step forward, as the true vindicators 
of freedom in our happy constitution. Where we 
adhere to these principles, who will deny that we 
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~Gught to be supported? Whenever we depart from 
them, fhould we, through ignorance or inadvertency, 
da so, we with:to be instantly abandoned by all the 
‘world. He who sets us right in such a case will be 
deemed our*best friend. We -contend not for vic. 
“tory: the welfare of our country, and the happi- 
nefs of her people, are the objects we havevin view, 
andthe sole end of all our struggles. 

It is worthy of remark, that experience in-modern 
‘times fhould have proved,.that the peaceful security 
to the subject was. best to he obtained'by a procedure 
directly the.reverse of -what the-ancients seemed te 
think constituted the very efsencetof freedom; and 
that the same experience fhould have proved that it 
“was even best to be obtained by a procedure that 
reason, unaided by :experience, would in all cases 
pronounce ‘to be ,preposterous and absurd. After 
long experiencing the multiplied evils that praceed- 
ed from the frequent eleetions of the first magistrate, 
‘they-came, at last, universally, in every country in 
“Europe, to.confer upon him:that authority for “fe. 
‘Contrary te-what.might have-been expected by rea- 
‘soning @ priori on:this subject, it was soon found that 
‘this alteration tended very much to augment the 
public security, when accompanied with some other 
salutary regulations that experience enabled them 
-also gradually to discover. Nor did they stop here: 
the same experience enabled them ‘to discover that 
‘the benefits that were derived from rendering the 
-chief magistracy hereditary in.one family, rather than 
elective, were also great and unequivocal. Thence it has 
happened that as.the benefits resulting from personal 
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security, and that of property became better known 
in Europe, the election of kings was gradually set 
aside, and the rule of hereditary succefsion was es- 
tablifhed in its stead. These are facts that cannot be 
controverted, and tend most clearly to prove, that, in 
matters of government, experience discovers that 
what appears to be inviting to contemplate, often 
proves to be very prejudicial, and that which in spe- 
culation would seem to be demonstratively absurd, is 
yet in the highest degree salutary when reduced to 
practice. 

The society of ** the friends of the people,’”” aware 
of the arts that have been employed to depreciate them 
in the eyes of sensible men, know well, that those 
who have this object in view have. endeavoured to 
represent them as enemies to regal power of every 
sort; though nothing can be more calumnious and un- 
just. On this head I beg leave to quote a pafsage 
from the justly celebrated historian of the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire, which coincides entire- 
ly with my own opinion, as well as with that of a 
great majority of our society. 

** Of the various forms of government which have 
prevailed in the world, says Mr Gibbon, an heredi- 
tary monarchy seems to present the fairest scope for 
ridicule. Is it pofsible to relate, without an indig- 
nant smile, that, on the father’s decease, the pro- 
perty of a nation, like that of a drove of oxen, 
descends to his infant son, as yet unknown to the 
world and himself; and that the bravest ‘warriors, 
and the wisest statesmen, relinquifhing their natural 
right of empire, approach the royal craddle with ben- 
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ded knees, and protestations of inviolable fidelity ? 
Satire and declamation may paint these obvious to-~ 
pics in the most dazzling colours; but otr more 
serious thoughts will respect. an useful invention, 
that establifhes a rule of succefsion, independent of 
the pafsions of mankind; and we thall chearfully 
acquiesce in any expedient which deprives the multi- 
tude of the dangerous, and, indeed, the ideal power, 
of giving themselves a master. In the cool fhade 
-of retirement, we may easily devise imaginary 
modes of government, in which the sceptre fhall be 
constantly bestowed on the most worthy, by the free 
and incorrupt sufferage of the whole community. 
Experience overturns these airy fabrics, and teaches 
us, that, in a large society, the election of a monarch 
can never devolve on the wisest, or most numerous 
part of the people. The army is the only order of 
men sufficiently united to concur in the same senti- 
ments, and powerful enough to impose them on the 
rest of their fellow citizens ;. but the temper of sol- 
diers, habituated at once to violence and slavery, ren- 
ders them very unfit guardians of a legal, or even a 
civil constitution. The superior prerogative of 
birth, when it has obtained the sanction of time 
and popular opinion, is the plainest, and least invi- 
dious of all distinctions among mankind. The ac- 
knowledged right extinguithes the hopes of faction, 
and the conscious security disarms the cruelty of the 
monarch. To the firm establifhment of this idea, 
‘we owe the peaceful succefsion and mild administra- 
tion of European monarchies *.”’ 
* Gibbon, vol. i. p. 204. 
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Perfectly convinced of these important truths, 
the society of ‘* the friends of the people,” are so far 
from adopting the wild ideas which some have attri- 
buted to them, of wifhing to destroy hereditary mo- 
narchy, that they will employ their most strenuous 
efforts to protect this wise institution, against the 
machinations of fhort sighted innovators, whose feeble 
understandings, only fkimming the snrface, are struck 
with the apparent absurdities that catch every one who 
cannot look deeper to mark the real state of things.. 
Such childith ideas we fhould be afhamed to adopt. 
Even the French legislators, whose.efforts at for 
ming a constitution. we by no means hold up to 
the world as a model of perfection, have recognised 
the justnefs of this principle. And though, by emas-- 
culating the power of their hereditary representative 
of the people, as. they are pleased absurdly enough 
to stile the king, they have conferred upon the army 
a power that it never. ought to pofsefs in.a well con- 
stituted state; dear bought experience will probably 
soon teach them their error ;.and we hope will enable 
them to correct that, together with several other ra-- 
dical. errors, into which the natural.vivacity of that: 
people has inadvertentl} precipitated them: 
. But while we thus despise. the stupid rage for ine 
discriminate innovation,, which: some turbulent spi+- 
tits with: to encourage,.we fhall strenuously strive,. 
by every constitutional means in-our power, to bring 
about such alterations, as reason: and experience fhall 
clearly prove to be salutary and‘expedient ; foriof all 
absurd things that can be conctived, surely the most 
absurd is. that which supposes that any auman ine 
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stitution can ever be so perfect as never to stand in 
need of any amendment. 


London, t TIMOLEON 
June 29. 1792. ¥ 
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ur memories that there was not 3 
single piece of entire cotton cloth woven in Great 
Britain. The manufacture of Manchester consisted 
originally of linen warp and worsted woof; such as 
checks, pluthes, and linsey winsey goods; after. 
wards the woof of cotton was introduced. The art 
of spinning cotton with jennies, enlarged this kind of 
manufacture. But the cotton so spun was of too de- 
licate a texture to serve as warp. At last the spin- 
ning by water engines was invented by Mr Ark- 
wright. The advantages of these engines are innu- 
mérable, in so much that the cotton manufacture 
may date the era of its commencement from this in- 
vention. By means thereof cotton was spun many 
times cheaper than it had been, and the cotton yarn 
was so even and hard twisted, as to be peculiarly fit- 
ted for the warp of that fabric. The progrefs of the 


manufacture was thenceforth most amazingly rapid. 


In a few years after the discovery, Mr Arkwright 
owned, or was partly interested in eleven different 
engines. Some of those consisted of 4000 spindles 
which are worked night and day, or at least twenty- 
three of the twenty-four hours ; one hour being al- 
lotted for examiping and oiling the machinery. There 
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is as regular a relief of hands, watch and watch 
about, as in a fhip. The thread yarn is in univer- 
sal demand. Mr Arkwright’s sales, alome, are not 
lefs than from L. 12,000 to L.15,000 per month. 
His gains in some years are said to have exceeded 
L. 40,000 sterling, as may be well imagined, so long 
as he could retain a monopoly of this valuable discove- 
ry. The trade was still farther extended by invasions 
made on Mr Arkwright’s patent. Some bought the 
privilege of him at L.7 per spindle ; others disputed 
the discovery with him, and foiled him at aw. The 
patent not extending to Scotland, several engines 
were soon erected there. Nottinghamfhire, Der- 
byfhire, Chethire, and Yorkthire have many of 
them; they are erecting every where. A new en- 
gine is also discovered which goes by the hand, and 
unites the properties of the jennies and the spinning 
water engines ; and is therefore called a mule. It is 
capable of spinning yarn ten fhillings in the pound 
weight finer than the water engines, and equally fit 
for warp. I heard of one pound of yarn so spur, 
being sold forL.2: 12:6. Neither this nor the en- 
gines have lefsened the number of spinming jennies } 
but, on the contrary, greatly increased their number. 
The one spins only warp, the other woof; so that 
they mutually aid each other. 

When it was first discovered that cotton cloth 
could be woven, lord Howe, at the desire of his Not- 
tingham friends, obtained a remifsion of the double 
duties paid on printing cloths engirely cotton, if 
manufactured in Britain ; and a few years ago a 
bounty was given on Britifh cottons when priated 
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and exported. By means of those various inven- 
tions and encouragements, the progrefs of the cotton 
manufacture has. been rapid beyond belief. It is 
new become a general: wear both for men and wo- 
men. It is substituted in the room of East India 
cotten ; of German, Irifh, and Scotch linen ; and also 
in place of much of the thin woollen and worsted 
goods of England. It is found a more agreeable and 
@ cheaper wear, than any of the above mentioned, 
Hitherto little of it has. been used for thirts, theeting, 
er tabling. But those who have tried it in all those 
ways give it the preference, especially in the two first. 
It is found to last longer, and to be warmer and 
cheaper ;. so that there is hardly a doubt of its sup~ . 
planting, in a fhort time, all the different. manufac. 
tures above mentioned. This opinion coincides with 
Mr Arkwright’s delivered four or five.years ago. It 
not only consumes the cotton of our own West In- 
dia islands, but large quantities are imported from 
Brance, Holland, and Spain; which last, and that of 
Demerary, and’Surinam, is the finest.cotton brought: 
to Europe. 

] know but two means by which the linen manue 
facturers can escape being ruined by the rapid. pro-- 
grefs of the cotton manufacture. One is the inven- 
tion of a means-of spinning linen yara by machines ;. 
Mr Arkwright is-said to have discovered the art of. 
doing so. But he is too old and too rich to prose- 
gute an uncertain and laborious: discovery: The 
other is for the linen manufacturers to betake them- 
selves to the manufacturing of cotton. From the fa- 
eility with which the Manchester people haye learnt: 


” 
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this branch of businefs within these last s¢ven years, 
we may presume the transition is not. difficult, far 
Jefs impofsible. And if this supposition be well 
founded, it would be easy to fhew that Scotland pofs 
séfses other advantages, which would enable it to 
cope with, if not ta rival, and even outdo Engs 
land in cotton, as much as it has done in gauze and 
lawns. Every where in Scotland the actefs to Lon- 
don, by sea, is easy*and expeditious. In England 
much of the cotton is sent, and the goods returned 
hundreds of miles, by land carriage. Fuel is equals 
ly cheap, labour much cheaper, also materials for 
building are every where at hand, and the people are 
equally industrious, much soberer, and more easily 
maintained. Neither need we fear that the cream 
of the businefs is over, or the market in danger of 
being over stocked. Hitherto the demand has sur- 
pafsed.the means of supplying it. And will not this be 
the case for many many years to come, if cotton can 
be introduced in the place of linen? What a vast cars 
reer is open for this manufacture! estimating the 
German linen imported into Great Britain at twenty« 
five millions, the Irith at fifteen millions, and the 
Scotch at as much, not to mention the number of 
woollen fabrics which cotton is likely to supplan: ! 
The immense wages earned by the cotton manufac 
turers is a strong confirmation of this opinion; 
Children of eight years old earn 2s. a week, no weaver 
lefs than thac sum per day, many of them 30 and 35%: 
a week, 2 woman by spinning can get a fhilling 2 
day. The towns where it is carried on are increa- 
sing-amazingly in population, The country yp lefs 
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so. There is hardly a field in Lancafhire in which 
you do not see built or building, a cluster of four, 
five, or six manufacturers houses; land round their 
towns lets at L. 4 or L. 5 per acre ; anda general ap. 
pearance of wealth and plenty diffuses itself where 
ever che cotton businefs is carried on. Favoured as 
the India cotton is, the parliament will not hesitate to 
impose duties, and even prohibitions, on such articles 
as we are able to furnifh for ourselves. Not only 
the Britifh market is open to us, but all Europe calls 
for our Manchester and cotton goods. Some states 
admit them freely, others, under higher duties ; and 
the rest in a contraband way contrive to obtain 
them. The consumptien in France, by the way of 
Holland, is immense. Considering how much we 
have got the start of other nations, considering our 
liberty, our industry, our capital, it is hard to say 
when they will be able to vie with us. It is belie- 
ved there would be full employment for them all, if 
every parifh in Scotland contained a spinning ma- 
chine, five times as big as its parifh kirk. The five 
already erected in Scotland go on with a degree of 
succefs which cannot fail to produce more. 

Prudence requires us to forbear entering upon one 
of the most important considerations relative to this 
subject. I mean the proper way to proceed in order 
to introduce this branch most speedily into Scotland. 
There are certainly difficulties in the way, which 
would be increased by discoursing about them. The 
more quietly this is undertaken the better chance it 
has to succeed. Little fhould be said till we are ful- 
ly pofsefsed of every machine, whether for weaving 
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or spinning that is known and used any where else. 
-I must observe, however, that the present seems to 
be the fittest time for the undertaking. While the 
profits are higher than on any other branch of busi- 
nefs, there is wherewithal to compensate the expence 
‘of so new an undertaking, and to allow for the blun- 
ders and awkwardnefs of our artificers, weavers, and 
spinners. By and by this will not be the case. It 
is hardly to be doubted the profits will be gradually 
lefsened by competition. Mr Arkwright has lower- 
‘ed his yarn 20 per cent. within this month, It will 
at last be reduced to the general average of the pro- 
fits of trade in a free country, which, if necefsary, it 
would be easy to prove to be equal in every branch 
‘of trade, where novelty and monopoly are excluded. 
The adoption of the cotton trade is not, therefore, 
proposed as a means which will Jong produce supe- 
‘rior and extraordinary profits to those concerned in 
it; but as a-resource for the inhabitants of a coun- 
try who are likely to be deprived of their present 
means of earning their livelihood; and as a businefs 
which will not only secure to the present linen ma- 
nufacturers certain bread, even when the linen ma- 
nufacture fhall be extinguifhed, but promises fair to 
be of a more durable and extensive nature than ever 
the linen manufacture has ‘hitherto been. It is also 
‘certain of more and better encouragement from par- 
liament, which, on account of the woollen trade, has 
treated foreign linens with more gentlenefs than any 
other manufacture that stoed in comptition with out 
own; besides, the Irifh cannot import it as they do their 
linen into Great Britain. It would be a matter of 
VOL. xX. x 
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curious speculation to consider whether the cotton 
or linen manufacture merits best to be encouraged. 
To consider the subject in a public and national view, 
would lead to very extensive discufsions, and some- 
what foreign to the present subject, which proceeds 
on a supposition that, whether the cotton manufac- 
ture be most eligible for our country or not, it will 
infallibly establith itself. Suffice it to say, our West 
India islands will be greatly benefitted by it; our 
fhipping and navigation to the West Indies must in- 
crease by the transportation of so bulky a commodi- 
ty, and the proportionable exports to the West In- 
dies ; the heavy balance against us with the Baltic 
for flax will be lefsened ; and, fhould the growth of 
flax at home be thereby discouraged, it is a matter 
of some doubt if flax be a production altogether con- 
genial to our soil and climate ; and also whether the 
land of Scotland can be better employed than in bear- 
ing food for its people. The high price of meal for 
many years gives room to believe it would not. The 
law of the present sefsion, lowering the duties on 
our home distillery, to an alarming degree, promises 
to be favourable to the farmer at least, if. not to the 
heulth, and morals, and industry of the peopleatlarge. 
G. D. 


N. B. Some of the spinning mills are worked by 
water, raised by means of a fire engine. There is 
one at Manchester, the fire engine of which costs up- 
wards of L.1200 a year, and raises about gooo gal- 
Jons of water in a minute,—about 216,000 hogtheads, 
Or 79,000 tons per day. 
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Cotton stockings have supplanted linen thread. 
stockings completely, and begin to be worn by many 
people who wore only silk before. This alone is‘ 
vast branch for which the twisted yarn of the ma- 
chines is remarkably fit: some of it for stockings is 
made as fine as ninety hanks to the pound weight. 

The African trade is supplied with a great deal 
of coarse Britith cotton goods made to imitate tlie 
Indian. 

Yarn of various kinds are spun with the water 
machines: a pound of some thread requires eighty 
days to be spun with one spindle, and a pound of the 
coarser kinds-only three days. But the most profit is 
gotten. from. spinning the middling kinds. 

It is to be observed, that cotton cloth can be bleach- 
ed at a fourth of the expence and time required for 
bleaching linen: of the same finenefs. 

N.B. The above written in the year 1784.. 





ON MATHEMATICS. 
Sir,. To the Editor of the Bee. 


Tew joy much pleasure in perusing your papers, and 
would long before this. have attempted to contribute 
my aid in promoting the succefs of your laudable un- 
dertaking, but besides being much employed,.I was 
very diffident of any thing I withed to communicate : 
this prevented me frem testifying my approbation, 
or uniting my feeble: efforts. to. vary the entertain-. 
ment and add utility to the performance. 

The design of rendering the Bee useful to the 
clergy, for the reasons afsigned, makes it a channel of 
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information to them and others, and may convey to 
many, in quest of literature, subjects suited to please 
or toinform. My reason for writing to you:is chief- 
ly because the clergy are the only set of-men that 
are to be supposed acquainted with those who pur- 
sue learning in any profefsioa, particularly those 
who have the same studies in view ; and such heing 
the case, they are always considered by the Tiroes in 
science, as the directors of their studies, and their 
patrons in the pursuit of it; they are cansulted in. 
every difficulty,—they are advised of every plan,—it 
is then in their power to administer aw advice that 
may prove beneficial. There is.one particular branch 
of their study I mean to recommend,—a branch which 
is least of all attended to, and which [ think princi-. 
pally demands attention, that is. the seience of mathe- 
matics, and all the collateralibranches.. It is certain 
that to such a piece of learning they must partly at- 
tend as a neeefsary preparation for their admifsion to 
sacred studies; but it is too certain that such a science 
is termed dry and insipid, treated with careléfsnefs, 
and reckoned uselefs. To those who have entered 
fully into the study, this conduct appears foolifh in 
the highest degree. Natural philosophy, without 
previous acquaintance with mathematics, is partly 
lost to those who attend it, and will seem as insipid: 
as the principles calculated to illustrate it, Eminent; 
teachers are often blamed by ignorant hearers as ab- 
struse ; and the utility of the wise is depreciated by 
unkkilful critics, which sometimes has been the case 
“with the science last mentioned; but when all ac~ 


knowledge the value of philosophy, why trifle with 
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those branches of literature on which the knowledge 
of most of its doctrines are founded? It is an error 
however that too many commit, and by thus indul- 
ging an aversion at a particular study, are in danger 
of rivetting the principle on their own minds, and of 
transmitting it to those who may in future be under 
their inspection ; thus it becomes pernicious to them- 
selves and posterity. But I am apt to-believe, were 
the clergy carefully to examine and attend to the 
studies of those under them, and chicfly to inculcate 
strict perseverance and attention in the pursuit of 
mathematical learning, especially as that, of all the 
rest, is least regarded, we would see rising genius ar- 
rive at greater perfection, and with joy would pre- 
sage illustrious succefsors ; and would see the chairs 
of literature filled with those who bid fair to bring 
science to maturity. Such an exertion, on the part of 
the clergy, will not, I hope, be reckoned burdensome : 
the prospect of good arising from the tafk, will the 
more excite a benevolent mind to devote time, and 
study, to that work, which not only promises personal 
advantage, but general benefit. Much is in the mi- 
nister’s power,--he can not only recommend the science 
to their attention, but may promote their progrefs,. 
and can timeously have opportunity of discovering 
how far they are instructed in the science, and may, 
therefore, with. precision, be able to decide, whether 
their knowledge in it is a sufficient preparation for 
entering on those parts of literature that are thereby- 
illustrated, and contribute his afsistance accordingly. 
If, through your influence, the clergy would be still 
more useful in exerting themselves in favour of those 
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who will in future occupy their place, and have the 
field of science under their review, the good effects 
might very soon appear. If this attempt can, by your 
attention, be prepared for a place in the Bee, it will 
highly favour your constant reader, 
PHYSICOPHILOLOGUs. 


ANECDOTE OF JAMES I. 


James, the first of England, and sixth of Scotland, who 
was no way deficient in sense, or knowledge, or wit, 
seems to have been remarkably deficient in the no lefs 
important talent of steadinefs or vigour of mind. It 
is said he knew well enough his own defect ; and that 
he was once told of it in a very curious manner from 
the pulpit. He heard ofa famous preacher,who, accord- 
ing to the fafhion of the times, was very witty in his 
sermons, and peculiarly happy in his choice of texts. 
James got this person to preach before him; who, 
with all suitable gravity, gave out his text in. the 
following words : Fames, first and sixth, in the lat- 
ter part of the verse. ‘* He that waveretli is like a 
wave of the sea, driven by the winds and tofsed.” 
‘* He is at me already,” said the king, The text is 
genuine, and the application of it witty, even inde- 
pendently of the pun, which seems so well suited to 
the taste of the times, and especially of James and 
his court. 
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ON FLATTERY. 
Por the Bee. 


Since faults in the best heart are Liended, 
That I am tardy to admire, 

Kind Sir, you cannot be offended, 
To flatter makes our patience tire. 


*Tis long since I have gone to school, 
To learn the virtues of high station; 
Nor fhall I be the wretched tool 
Of any rascal’s celebration. 


‘The closer one surveys his friend, 
The lefs he finds himself his debtor; 
All panegyrists in the end 
Perceive,—the thorter tale the better. 


That man who truly merits praise, 
When such a man is in existence, 
Seeks not to make the vulgar gaze, 
But. keeps all white wath at a distance. 
TuUMBLEDOWN. 


EE 
MARTIAL, LIB. V. EPIG. X. IMITATED. 
For the Bee. 


You simply wonder how i comes to pafs, 
That merit when alive is oft neglected ; 

I tell you this dull world’s a jealous afs, 
And folly may for ever be expected. 


°Tis Envy’s triumph to prefer the past, 
Still on each current hour the demon scowls; 
As if our sires in purer moulds were cast, 
And had not like ourselves been rogues and fools. 


Homer, they say, whom every dunce admires, 
Had but a very sorry vagrant life ; 
And Socrates with all his fame expires, 
Starv'd by his friends, and henpeck’d by his wife. 


That every future age will read with rapture 
These wond'rous works, most evident appears; 
Vet if my burial must begin the chapter, 
I'll wait with patience for an hundred years. 
THUNDERPROOFs 
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MARTIAL, LIB. XP. EPIG. XNXi, IMITATED. 


For the Bee. 


Tuat grove, these fountains, this delightful thade, 
In summer’s richest luturies array’d 5 

The pear, the peach, the orange, and the vine, 
These olives I su proudly mark as mine; 

Those flow’ry meadows, yon transparent pool, . 
The speckled trout, the plump delicious fowl, 
Marcella gave; from thirty years of toil, 

When, friendlefs, I réturn’d to'see my native soil. 
-More priz’d, more precious far than all the rest, 
She gave—that love which fires her godlike breast. 
In my chill’d veins, tumultuous joy revives; 

1 live but to adore the first of wives. Amicus. 


THE NINTH ELEGY OF BUCHANAN TRANSLATED. 
For the Bee.- 


Tin’ of disastrous love's insulting yoke, 

1 fied my mistrefs, and her bondage broke, 

But Cupid’s jealous eye pursu’d my flight, 

«¢ And dare you, thus,” he cried, “* our empire slight?” 
He said, and wav’d his torch; the torch appears, 
‘Long since, alas! extinguifh’d by my tears. 

The angry boy intent on vengeance frown'd, 
And cast his rattling quiver on the ground. 
Jastaht at me he levell’d ev'ry dart, 

A thousand fhafts are buried in my heart ; 
Before, behind, his rage afsails me round, 

‘Till my whole body seems one common wound. 
Mad that I bear his arrows undismay’d, ' 
He flies, dear Fanny! to demand your aid ; 
Advancing boldly while asleep you lay, 

He caught your golden locks, and stole a hair away 5 
And as I laugh’d;—for who could fancy harms 
From such a source? he sternly bound my arms, 
While long and hard I strove, but strove in vain, 
He forc’d me back your captive to remain. 

Ev’n I who in contempt the tyrant held, 

And vaunted that his sway for ever was expell’d, 
‘Now feel the pangs of love revolt again, 

And a freth fever boils in every vein; 

But you whom Venus views with kinder eyes, 
And suffers to attain a happy prize ; 

Laugh not too proudly that I thus repine, 

“Your fate to-morrow may be such as mine, 
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EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. 


Continued from p. 152. 
Dictionary. 
Wror, adj. A term employed to denote relative extent in 
certain circumstances. Opposed to marrow and strait. 

r. This term is, in its proper “sense, applied only to de- 
note the space contained within any body closed all round 
on every side, as 4 house, gate, Wc; and differs from broad 
in this, that it never relates to the superficies of solid ob- 
jects, but is employed to exprefs the capaciousnefs of any 
body which ‘containeth vacant space ; nor can capacious- 
nefs, in this sense, be exprefsed by any other word but 
wide, 

2. As many bodies may be considered either with res- 
pect to their capaciousnefs or superficial extent ; in all these 
cases, éither the term broad, or wide, may be used; as 4 
broad or wide street, orditch, &c. but witha greater or lefser 
degree of propriety, according to the circumstances of the 
object, ot the idea we wifh to convey. In a street where 
the houses are low, and the boundaries open, or a ditch of 
small depth and Jarge superficies, as this largenefs of su- 
perficies bears the principal proportion, éroad would be 
more proper; but if the houses were of great height, or the 
ditch of great depth, and capaciousnefs is.a principal pro- 
perty that affects the mind, we would naturally say a 
wide street or ditch; and the same may be said of all simi- 
lar cases. But there are some cases in which both these 
terms are applied, with a greater differeace of mean- 
ing : thus we say a broad or a wide gate; but as the gate 
is employed either to denote the aperture in the wall, or 
the matter which closes that aperture, these terms are 
each of them used to denote that particular quality to 
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which they are applied ; and as the opening itself can ne- 
ver be considered as a superficies, the term wide, in this 
case, denotes the distances between the sides of the aper- 
ture ; while, on the contrary, dread denotes the extent of 
matter fitted to close that aperture; nor can these two 
terms in any case be substituted for one another. 

3. As a figurative exprefsion it is used asa cant 
phrase for a mistake ; as you are wide of the mark ; that is 
not near the truth. 

Narrow, adj. A relative term; denoting a proportional 
distance between the sides of the superficies of plain bodies. 
Opposed to éroad. 

1. As this is only applied to superficies, it is exactly 
contrasted by road, and is applied in all cases where the 
term droad can be used, (see Broap) and in no other case 
but as a contrast.to it, except the following. 

2. It sometimes is employed to describe the smallnefs 
of space circumscribed between certain boundaries, as op- 
posed to wide, and nearly synonymous with strait ; we say, 
a wide or a narrow house, church, &c. For the necefsary 
distinctions here, see the article Sraarr. 

3. Ina figurative sense it denotes parsimony, poverty, 


confined sentiments. ) 
Srrait, adj. A relative term denoting the extent of 


space in certain circumstances. Opposed to wide. See 
Wipe. 

1. This term is employed in its proper sense to denote 
only space, as contained between surrounding bodies ; in 
such circumstances as to denote some degree of confine- 
ment ; and is exactly opposed to wide, as a wide or a strait 
gate,&c. See Wine. 

2. So necefsary is it that the idea of confinement. fhould 
be connected-with this word, that, in allthose cases where 
the space contained is large, as a church or house, we 
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cannot exprefs a smaller proportional width by this term. 
And as we have no other word to exprefs space in these 
circumstances, we have been obliged to force the word 
narrow from its natural signification, and make it exprefs 
this. See Narrow. 

3. In some particular cases narrow or strait may be em~ 
ployed to denote the same object; as @ narrow ora strait 
fane: but here stratt is never employed but where an idea 
of eonfinement is suggested, and where it is exactly con- 
trasted to wide ; nor can narrow be employed but in such 
circumstances where broad would be a perfect contrast to 
it. Therefore these two terms may be always employed 
in the same circumstances as those which contrast them 
may be. For an account of which, see Wine. 

4. Strait is also employed to denote a narrow opening 
in the land, through which the sea flows, as the Straits 
of Gibraltar, the Straits of Dover, the Straits of Sun- 
da, @c. This word ought never to be confounded with 
straight. See Srratcut. 

5. The term strait is likewise, in a particular manner, 
used to denote the smallnefs of the internal diameter of 
those small bodies which are fitted to receive or contaim 
others, as any kind of bag, tube, body-clothes, mortoises, 
and others of the same kind ; and in all these cases this 
term may be employed to denote the smallnefs of their lef- 
ser diameter, and never the term zarrow. But in cer- 
tain circumstagces the word tight may be substituted for 
it. See Ticar. 

6. Strait,in a figarative sense, denotes any sort of con- 
finement of sentiment or disposition. 

Ticut, adj, A term employed in certain circumstances 
to denote the internal capacity of particular bodies; nearly 
synonymous with stravt. 
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This termis confined entirely to.denote the sthallnefs of the 
internal dimensions of such objects as.are formed to cover, or 
to receive, orcontain other solid bodies, and can be employed 
jn.no other case. And although it agrees with stras, in 
always denoting confinement, and by being applicable to 
the.same species of objects, yet it differs in the following 
respects: 1. If there be any difference of the diameter of 
the objects to which the term siraiz can be applied, it al. 
ways has reference to the smaller; yet sight may be ap. 
plied to any sort of confinement, whether it regards the 
length or the breadth. 2, Strait can be applied to all bo. 
dies of capacity when of small diameter, without any sort 
of reference to the nature of the substance which it. may 
be capable of containing. For we can say a strait bag, a 
strait, sleeve, @ strait. mortoise, a strait gate, &c. whereas. 
ught can only be applied to any body, when it is canside- 
red as having a reference to another bady which is in, 
tended to be contained. in. it, and is. pinched for. want of 
room. Thus we say the sieeve of a coatis toa tight for the 
arm, the. martoise is.too.tight far the tenon, &c ; but. we can-. 
not say the bagor the gate is too tight, because these are 
fitted to receive any sort of objects, And hence it hap, 
pens.that, in many cases, the. dimensions. of the same bo- 
dy. may be exprefsed by tight or strait when considered in: 
different circumstances.. Thus we. may say shis sleeve is. 
tog. strait, when, we look at a.coat when lying on the table, 
and consider its proportions; but it is not. till we have 
tried it upon the arm that it is intended: to. cover, that 
we call it tht; And we may say: agate is too strait, or too. 
tught : but in the first case we consider it as being too,cony 
fined for admitting objects to pals through it; and, in the 
last, as being too.confined with respect to the leaves that 
are to thut the aperture, not allowing them space to move 
with freedom.. 
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Sraaicur, adj. A general term which denotés that the 
ebject to which it refers is not bent or crooked in any dis 
rection ; always contrasted. with dent or crooked, and ne« 
ver with droad or wide. 

A straight kine the fhostest. line that can be drawn be- 
tween two points. 

This word had no other signification in the Englith lan- 
guage till a few years ago, when some affected writers took. 
it in their head to counfound it with s/rait, or.to interchange 
the one word for the other ; so that strazt and straight are 
now frequently confounded with each other: nothing is 
now more common than to: hear of a strait Ane, and the 
Straights of Gibraltar, This isa corruption of the language 
that cannot be too severely reprehended. 

These examples may.serve to give some idea of the 
plan of am Englifh dictionary composed upon philosophi-. 
eal principles ; but, besides the circumstances above enu- 
merated, there are many others which would require parti- 
cular attention im the execution of a. work. of this kind. 
In the Englith language a great variety of terms occur, 
which denote matter under certain general forms or circum. 
stances, without regard to. the minute diversities that may 
take place ; as the word c/sth, which denotes matter manu- 
factured into a particular form including under it all the vas 
riety of stuffs manufactured in that particular way of what- 
ever materials, colours, textures, or finenefs they may be. 
The same may be said of wood,iron, yarn, and a great vari- 
ety of other terms of the same nature, some of which.cannot 
afsuame any plural, while others admit of it in all cases, and 
others admit or refuse it according to the different circum. 
stances in which they are considered. Ina dictionary, 
therefore, all this wariety of cases ought to be clearly and 
distinctly pointed out under each particular article : this 
is the more necefsary, as some of these words have others 


farmed from them, which might be readily mistakea for 
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their plurals, although they have a very different significa- 
tion ; as clothes, which does not denote any number of pieces 
or different kinds of cloth, but wearing apparel. ‘The fol- 
lowing example will elucidate this head. 

Woop, n. A solid substance of which the trunks and 
branches of trees consist. 

1. This term is employed to denote the solid ‘parts of 
vegetables of all kinds, in whatever form or circumstances 
they are found. Nerdoesthis term admit of a plural with 
propriety, unlefs in the circumstances after mentioned ; 
for we say, many different kinds of wood, in preference to 
many kinds af woods ; or we say oak, afb, or elm wood, not 
woods. 

2. But where we want to contrast wood of one quali- 
ty or country with that of another, it admits of a 
plural: for we say white woods are in general softer 
than’ red ; or West Indian woods are generally of greater 
specific gravity than the European woods : but unlefs where 
the colour, or some quality which distinguifhes it from 
growing wood, is mentioned, this plural ought as much as 
pofsible to be avoided, as it always suggests an idea of 
growing wood. 

3. Wood likewise denotes a number of trees growing 
near one another; being nearly synonymous with forest- 
See Forest. In this sense it always admits of a plural: 
as, ye woods and wilds, whose solitary gloom, &>. 

Many other particulars would require to be adverted to 
in forming a perfect dictionary, which are omitted to a- 
void becoming tedious ; our design is merely to suggest a 
few general notions on this subject. 


SELICO, A TALE. 
Translated from the French of M. Florian. 
Tr one would believe what some philosophers afsert, that 
this world is governed by two powers, one who gives us. 
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the little good we enjoy, and the other all the evil which 
abounds, we fhould be induced to think that in Africa 
this doctrine had its foundation. No land produces so 
many poisons, venomous reptiles, or wild beasts. The little 
we know of the history of Morocco, of the negroes of 
Andia, of the Jaggas, and other districts along the coast 
to the country of the Hottentots, appears very much to re- 
semble the histories of lions, panthers, and serpents, so 
worthy to partake of this burnt up land with its cannibal 
kings who carry to market the fleth of their prisoners. 
In the midst however of these sanguinary monsters and 
disgusting horrors, (some who sell their children, and 
others who eat their prisoners,) natural equity and jus- 
tice, real virtue, constancy in pain, and a contempt of death, 
are sometimes to be found. ‘These examples, rare as they 
may be, are sufficient to interest us in these degraded 
beings, and. to remind us they are men. Thus in 
the most barren desart, a few green plants, which con- 
sole the distrefsed traveller, remind him that he is still 
upon the earth. 

In the kingdom of Juida, on the coast of Guinea, beyond 
the cape of three points, and not far from the city of Sabi, 
in the year 1727, lived the widow Darina. She was the mo- 
ther of three sons whom fhe had nursed with a tendernefs 
fortunately very common in nature, but not so in these 
climates, where children are looked upon as objects 
of commerce, and sold by their unnatural parents. The eldest 
wascalled Guberi, thesecond Teloné, the youngest Selico. 
AH of them had good dispositions and adored their mother, 
who now, aged and infirm, only existed by their attentions 
and care. The riches of this family were comprised in a 
hut, which they inhabited together, and a small field nearit 
which supplied them with maize. Every morning one of the 
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‘brothers alternately went a hunting, cultivated the field, 
or attended their mother. At night they met together, 
athe hunter brought his partridges, his parrots, or his comb of 
honey, the farmer his herbs and roots, and he who remained 
at home had the repast ready prepared; they supped all 
four together, contending with each other for the pleasure 
of waiting on their mother; and afterwards laying them- 
selves down on straw, slept in quiet till the return of day. 

Selico, the youngest of the brothers went often to Sabi 
to carry the earliest fruits as offerings of his poor tamily 
to the temple of the deity : this deity, as is well known 
was a huge serpent, of the sort called feteches, which have 
no venom, and who devour others which are venomous; 
they are so much revered in Juida, that any person kil- 
ling one would be thought guilty of a great crime ; there- 
fore this species of snake is increased to a prodigious de- 
gree; and, being sacred, they are found in quantities in 
every town or village, where they eat familiarly from 
their plates, and even lay their eggs in the beds of the 
natives, who look upon it as the most fortunate of events, 
and a certain presage of their well doing. 

Selico was the handsomest, the best made, and the most 
amiable of all the negroes of Juida ; he had seen, in the 
temple, Berifsa, the daughter of the high priest, who surpaf- 
‘sed all her companions in elegant grace and beauty. Selico 
adored her and was happy in having his love returned. 
Every Wednesday, sacred to religion and repose among the 
negroes, the young lover hastened to the temple, and _paf- 
sed the day with his dear Berifsa, conversing with her of 
his mother, his love, and the happinefs they fhould enjoy 
when Hymen had united them; Berifsa did not disguise 
her sentiments, and the aged Faculho her father, who ap- 
proved of this union, promised, as he embraced them, 
that he would soon crowa their mutual tendernefs. } 
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At length this long wifhed for epocha came,——the day 
was fixed for the ceremony,—the mother of Selico and his 
two brothers had already prepared the hut for the bride and 
bridegroom, when the famous Truro Audati, king of Da- 
homai, whose rapid conquests have been celebrated even 
in Europe, invaded the kingdom of Andia and exterminated 
itsinhabitants. In advancing at the head of his formidable 
army, he was stopped by the large river which divides it 
from Juida, whose king, a pusillanimous and cowardly be- 
ing, governed by his wives and ministers, never thought 
of opposing any troops to those of the conqueror; he 
thought that his gods would defend his country, and or- 
dered all the serpents fetiches to be carried to the banks 
of the river. The conqueror, surprised and picqued te 
have only such reptiles to combat, plunged into the river 
‘with his troops, and soon swam over. The gods from whom 
such miracles were expected were soon cut into pieces, 
roasted, and devoured by the conquerers. The king of 
Juida, not thinking any farther effort of avail, fled and hid 
himself in a neighbouring island. The warriors of Audati 
‘spread all over his kingdom, and with fire and sword 
burnt villages and forests, and mefsacred all without pity. 
Fear had dispersed what few inhabitants had escaped this 
‘butchery ; the three brothers at the first approach of the 
‘conqueror, had fled with their mother on their fhoulders, 
to hide themselves in the thickest forest. SeJico would 
not quit Derina as long as fhe was exposed to the smallest 
danger; but he no sooher saw her in safety, than trem- 
bling for Berifsa, he hastened to Sabi to inquire after her, 
to save her, or to perifh together. Sabi had just been ta- 
ken by the Dahomais ;—the streets ran with blood ;—the 
houses pillaged and destroyed ;—the palace of the king, 
the temple of the serpent, were no longer any thing but 
‘emoking ruins, covered with carcases, whose heads the 
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barbarians had, according to their custom, carried away 
with them. The unhappy Selico, in despair, wifhed for 
death, and dared it a thousand times in the midst of this 
soldiery, drunk with brandy and with blood. Selico search- 
ed all these miserable ruins, looking for, and ca'ling, with 
cries of grief, on Berifsa and Faculho; but in vain! |e couid 
not discern their bodies amidst so many mutilated trunks, 
After having given up five days to this fruitlefs and melan- 
choly search, Selico set out to return to his mother, no longer 
doubting but that Berifsa and her father had fallen vic- 
tims to the ferocious Dahomais. He found his mother in 
the same wood where he had left her with his brothers. 
The melancholy and distracted looks of Selico, frightened 
and alarmed a family already miserable. Darina wept 
over his misfortunes, and attempted consolations which 
her son was insensible to. He refused all food, and seem- 
ed determined to starve himself to death. Guberi and 
Teloné did not endeavour to alter his resolution by rea- 
soning or intreaties; but pointed to their old mother, 
‘who now had not any longer home or bread, or any thing 
in this world but her children, and then afked, if, after 
such a sight, he did not feel himself bold enough to live. 
Selico promised he would; and endeavoured to think 
no more of his misfortunes, but to divide with his 
brothers their attention to his mother. They penetrated 
more into the: interior parts of the forest ; built a hut in 
a sequestered valley; and endeavoured to supply, by the 
chace, the maize and roots which they were in want of, 
Having lost their bows and arrows, and. other things 
which they had not time to carry off with them, they 
soon felt the effects of famine. Fruits were scarce in this 
forest, where the monkies disputed them with the three 
brothers. The land only produced grafs; they had no 
instruments to work it, and no seed to sow, if it had been 
worked, The rainy season was setting in, and their dis- 
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trefs still augmented. The poor mother continually suf- 
fering upon a bed of dried leaves, never complained, but 
was declining very fast: her sons, worn out with hunger, 
could no longer go into the woods, which were now un- 
der water: they set traps for small birds, and, when they 
took. any, which was very seldom, they carried it to their 
mother, and gave it her with a forced smile ; but the mo- 
ther scarce would eat it, because fhe could not make. her 


sons partake of it. 


Three months pafsed without bringing any change 


to their miserable situation. 


The three brothers obliged 


at last to come to some determined resolution, consulted 


together unknown to Darina. 


Guberi proposed first that 


they thould go to the coast, and that one of them fhould 
be sold to the first Eusopean factory, in order to buy 
bread, maize, instruments, of agriculture, and every thing 
necefsary to support their aged parent. A melancholy 
silence was the answer of the two brothers. To sepa- 
rate,—to quit each other for ever,—to be the slave of 


white men! 


That idea distracted them. 





“ Who will 


be sold ?” cried out Teloné, with a doleful voice. ‘* For- 
tune fhall determine it ;” answered Guberi; “ Let us 
throw three different sized stones into this pitcher of 
muddy water,—fhake it well,—and he who draws. out 


the smallest fhall be the unfortunate person. 


No bro- 





ther, interrupted Selico, fortune has already determined. 
It is me who am the unfortunate person ;—you have forgot 
then that I have lost Berifsa, and that you alone hindered 
me from dying, by telling me 1 fhould be useful to my 
mother : now is the time, perform your promise, and sell 
me. Guberi and Teloné endeavoured, but in vain, to op- 


pose the generous offer of their brother : 


Selico was deaf 


to their prayers, refused to draw lots, and threatened to 
go alone to the factory, if they obstinately persisted in re- 


fusing to accompany him. ‘lhe two eldest at last consen- 
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ted, and it was agreed on that Guberi fhould remain with 
his mother, and that. Teloné fhould accompany Selico to 
the Dutch factory, where he fhould receive the price of 
“his brother’s liberty, and fhould then return. with the pro- 
visions, @'c. of which they were in want. 

During this agreement Selico was the only one who ditt 
‘not weep; but what difficulty and distrefs did he suffer to 
hide his tears when he was to leave his mother, and bid 
her an eternal adieu! to embrace her for the last time! 
and to deceive her in swearing that he would soon return. 
with Teloné! that they were only going to revisit their for- 
mer habitation, and find if they could not again take pof- 
sefsion of it! The good. old woman betieved them, but the 
could scarcely tear herself out of the arms of her sons; the 
trembled for the dangers they were about to .run ;- and by an 
involuntary foresight fhe ranafter Selico, when he had dis+ 
appeared from her presence... The two, young brothers, 
of whom it was difficult to say which was the most to be 
pitied, arrived in a few days at the city of Sabi. The 
murders had ceased ;, Peace began-to raise her head 3 and 
the king of the Dahomais, quiet pofsefsor of the. states of 
Juida, wihhed to encourage an intercourse with Europe-~ 
ans, and had given.them an establifhment within his walls.. 
Many Englifh. and French merchants were admitted to. 
his court, to whom he sold his. numerous prisoners, and 
he divided among. his soldiers: the lands of the conquered. 
Teloné soon found a merchant who offered him. an hun« 
dred crowns for his brother, Whilst he was hesitating. 
and trembling at this. horrible bargain, a trumpet sounds. 
in the square, and a public crier proclaims with a loud 
voice, that the king of Dahomai would give four hundred 
ounces. of gold to wheever would deliver alive a negro, as. 
yet unknown, who had dared to profane, the preceding 
wight, the seraglio of the monarch, and had escaped at 
day-break, amidst the arms of his guards, Selico, on heat 
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ing this proclamation, made a sign to Teloné not to con- 
clude the bargain with the merchant ; and taking his bro- 
ther aside, spoke thus to him in a firm and determined 
voice: “ thou must sell me, and I am resolved on it, in 
order to preserve my mother; but the moderate price 
this white offers thee, will not ‘make her comfortable. 
Four hundred ounces of gold will be a large fortune for 
her and you both. You must not let this opportunity 
slip; no, brother, you must bind me directly, and con- 
duct me to the king ‘as the criminal he is in search of. 
Don’t be frightened, I know as well as you what punith- 
ment awaits me; I have calculated its duration. and it 
cannot last lenger than an hour ; and when my mother. 
brought me into the world, fhe suffered much longer.” 
Teloné trembled so much he could not answer. Full of 
alarm and tendernefs, he fell at the feet of Selico, embra- 
ced his knees, and, prefsing them, besought him by the 
name of their mother, by that of Berifsa, by every thing 
he held dear and, sacred on this earth, to give up so ter- 
rible a resolution. “ Of whom dost thou speak ?” replied 
Selico with a smile of anguifh, “ I have lost Berifsa; I am 
anxious to meet her again;—I preserve my mother by. 
my death, and render my brothers richer than ever they 
could have expected, and I save myself a slavery that may. 
have lasted forty years. My. determination is fixed; do 
not argue longer, or I will go and deliver myself to the king; 
thou wilt lose the benefit of my death, and be the means. 
of destroying her to whom we are indebted: for our exist- 
ence.” “ 

Intimidated by the tone and manner with which Selicd 
pronounced these last words, Teloné dared not to make 
any reply; he obeyed his brother, and went for cords to. 
bind him. He tied his.two arms behind his back, as he 
bathed it with his tears ; and, driving him before him, went 
te the palace of the king. 

Ta be concluded in our next. 
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FARTHER INTELLIGENCE FROM NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Continued from vol. ix. p. 80. 


Sydney, New South Wales, Oct. 29. 1791. 


_4 ue governor continu:s to direct his views chiefly to 
Norfolk island, and the settlement at Rosehill, (new call- 
ed Parramatta from the native name.) The town there 
continues to enlarge, according to the first plan, and 200 
additional acres of land are cleared of the timber. But 
the intense drought which has prevailed for upwards of 
twelve months past, has almost deprived us of water to 
drink, and marred our hopes of reaping any considerable 
increase from the harvest. 

Indian corn is likely to be the most profitable grain 
that can be raised in this country ;. and our views are 
chiefly directed to the cultivation of that article; but 
how we can succeed in raising a sufficient quantity, I 
know not, without a more speedy method of preparing 
the ground is hit upon, than that by the spade and hoe, 

To labour with a plough is impracticable, as the stumps 
of the trees and their roots still remain in the ground, and 
cannot now be removed without an immensity of labour. 
Such of the convicts whose times are out, and choose to 
become settlers, have small grants of land given to them, 
and men to cut down the trees, with eighteen months 
provisions from the public store. But the clearing and 
cultivation. of the land depends wholly upon themselves. 
The governor has endeavoured to place them as cantigu- 
ous to frefh water as pofsible ; but that article is.so scarce 
that there is a danger of their being without it, even with 
the best management. They are allowed grain. also to 
sow their first crop, and a good many lately have made 
trial of the businefs; but some of them are already re- 
penting of their bargains, and it is highly probable they 
will have greater cause ere lang. 
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A reform of government, (if this country is continu- 
ed,) is much wanted; but nothing can be so truly accep- 
table as freedom and a trial by jury, in all cases. 

Our journies to the northward or southward, along the 
coast, have not as yet extended farther than Broken Bay 
and Botany Bay. But the country backwards has been 
penetrated and pretty accurately examined for upwards 
of thirty miles; but, as I have formerly said, it has not 
been commended, some few tracts excepted, that have 
presented a better appearance. 

Norfolk island, I am informed, from the benignity of 
its soil, bids fair to support five or six hundred cvlonists 
very wel But a greater number it is thought would 
prove a burden, as a sufficient quantity of timber must be 
left to stand for firewood; and the whole island does not 
exceed 11,000 acres. 

At this place, and Parramatta, bricks and tiles are made 
in numbers, and with ease; so that more permanent build- 
ings than our original habitations were, are erecting as 
fast as pofsible. 1 with we could fill our granaries as rea- 
dily as we can build houses. 

The Mary Ann arrived here on the gth of July last, 
with 141 temale convicts, after a pafsage of four months 
and twelve days from Gravesend. Since which the Gor- 


gon, and six of the transports bound to this part of the 


world, have come in all safety; the other four wer¢ left 
at the cape. 


They have been very healthy throughout the voyage, and 


few of them have greatly exceeded five months on their 
pafsage. 

These ten sail of transports will nearly land us 2000 
convicts ; without bringing more than a proportion of six 
months provisions for their subsistence ; so that store fhips 
will need to arrive fhortly, or else we hall soon be sorely 


pinched. 
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The governor is authorised, by this conveyance, to in- 
form such of the convicts as have served their terms of 
transportation, that they are at liberty to go where they 
think proper; had this been made known before, it 
‘would have prevented much murmuring and discontent a- 
‘mong them. They all despaired of ever being able to 
leave this country, which operated so powerfully on their 
‘minds that labour became painful, and any chance of esca- 
ping, however dangerous, appeared to them preferable to 
to that of remaining in perpetual slavery. Fifteen of 
‘them set out at different times in two open boats belong- 
ing to the settlement. How they will succeed I cannot 
devise, but thechance is certainly much against them. 
The marines who have justly felt much indignation, at 
the treatment they have met with here, are, to their great 
joy, to return home immediately in the Gorgon. On 
their arrival, as well as captain Hunter, matters must be 


brought to light, and I have no doubt but the injured will 
obtain ample justice. 

The discontent and murmuring that has already ariser 
in the New South Wales corps, prognosticates very little 
harmony in that quarter, and I believe the chiefs in poli- 
tics here are heartily sorry for the exchange, but as them- 
selves are to blame for it, they do not deserve pity. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue very elaborate and interesting efsay by ohn Burns is thankfully re- 
ceived, and hall be inserted as soon as pofsible. 

The critique by 4. 27. M. came sifeto hand. The poem to which 
it refers is perhaps one of the most unequal in the Englith language; he 
might have picked out many such faulty pafsages. The remark seems 
Very just. 

F. AL. seems to be more afraid than the subject requires, aed more 
zealous than is necefsary : ‘* persecute us, and we will thrive,” is an eld 
remark. If the doctrines he reprehends be really pernicious, then the true 
way to prevent them from doing hurt is to let them fall to the ground 
without farther notice. ‘The Editor of the Bee is no friend to persecution 
in any form. 

Many acknowledgements still deferred for want of room, 





